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OOKS FOR SALE, Catalogue post free.— 
Keates, 31, Paternoster Square, E.C.4. 


POOKs and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
don, S.E.22. 
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Views, Sports, eto. 
Relating to Great Britain and her 
Colonies, Canada, and America. 
Bought and For Sale. 


The Parker Gallery 
Established 1750. 
%, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
Exhibitions Daily, 10-6: Saturday, 10-1. 
Admission Free. 
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SOUTH AND ee ee _— 
GENERAL LITERAT 

ATLASES AND MAPS. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

BOOKS BOUGHT IN ANY QUANTITY. 


Valuations for Fire, Probate, etc. 
83, High Street, Marylebone, 
London, W.1. 

‘Telephone, Welbeck 9221. 














SHAKESPEARE, 
and other early Dramatists. 


Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS.. 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 





























PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


Literary and Fine Art 
Auctioneers, 
HOLD PERIODICAL SALES 
of 
FINE AND RARE 
BOOKS, PRINTS and AUTOGRAPHS. 
Scale of Commission Charges on 
Application. 
47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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THIS WEEK: 


The Old British Cemetery at Bilbao ... 363 
The De Whittington Manor House ... ... 
Queries on Boswell’s Journals . 368 


—_— 





Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing pene, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 








Memorabilia. 

HE first November number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes contains a charming 
appreciation of the musician and musical 
critic Camille Bellaigue. Bellaigue presents 
one of those always interesting figures who, 
firm in the faith and principles 





NOLES, AND, QUERIES is published every | “¢"tleman’s Magazine. 


Montégut has written a sympathetic account 
of Collins in his ‘ Heures de Lecture d’un Cri- 
tique,’ in the course of which he translates 
a letter of Gilbert White’s published in the 
White says that 


| Collins ‘‘ lodged in a little house with Miss 


| King’ s-Square-Court, 
= d’une certaine Miss Bundy.”’ The French 


of their | 


youth, have resisted a popular mania, and | 


then lived to see the world come back to their tnfancy of Television,’ which, besides consid- 


side) M. Louis Gillet, the author of the 
paper, describes the conquest of the youthful 


ner. After a period of fanatical enthusiasm 
there is now in process, as M. Gillet says, 
a slow “‘ désintoxication de Wagner.’’ _Bel- 
laigue, who never himself underwent the in- 
toxication, was of those who helped in clear- 
ing it away. He had soon detected in the 
famed Tetralogy the exaggerated part played 
by mere mechanism and system, the chara- 
tanism, the metaphysical rubbish, the ‘“‘ in- 
discretion énorme.’? All this and more, not 
least the sterility of the leit-motiv, he heartily 
denounced. On the other hand, he was 
among the first to feel the qualities of Russi 
music, and to welcome the revival of Frenc 
music. Nor should it be forgotten that he 
played a part in that reform of Church music 
which his friend Cardinal Sarto began in 
Venice, and, as Pius X, caused to spread 
throughout the whole Church. _ Bellaigue’s 
distaste for Wagner is not to be imputed to 
hostility to Germany, for Beethoven, Mozart, 
Bach continued to command his _ whole- 
hearted allegiance. He had, however, a spe- 
cial sympathy for Italian music. The writer 
he read and quoted most was Bossuet; the 
poets he loved best were Dante and Shake- 
speare. 

[S the current Review of English Studies, 
Mr, H. O. White has a pleasant article 


on the poet Collins and Miss Bundy, which 
amusingly illustrates a way in which mere 
M. Emile 


translation can create legend. 


| 
| 
| 


| 








Bundy at the corner of King’s Square Court, 
Soho. . . for a long time together.’? M. Mon- 
tégut translated this:—‘‘il logea trés long- 
temps dans une petite maison au coin de 
Soho, en compagnie 


words could have but one meaning, and that 
presenting such a degree of discrepancy with 
all the rest that is known of the poet as to 
give his French critic no little trouble to 
reconcile the two, Mr, White, in investigat- 
ing the matter, has brought to light a few 
details worth having about the Bundy family 
and their connection with Collins. 


HE November London Mercury has an 
article by Mr. Robert Herring on ‘The 


ering what marvels we may in al] reason- 


pl elere ; |ableness expect of this invention as it deve- 
imagination made thirty years ago by Wag- | lops—new a new poetry, thought and 


emotion conveyed direct without intermedia- 
tion of ‘‘ ordered words, stories, dull little 
plots ’’—criticises, as a warning, the present 
mistaken use of the cinema. He says that 
the cinema “‘has done itself lasting injury 
by limiting itself to the purveying of ‘ enter- 
tainment’ ... has neglected science, educa- 
tion, culture of all kinds . . . concentrated on 
what should have been a very small side- 
line.’? This, though in a measure true, 
seems to us less useful criticism than his fur- 


an | ther remark—a point urged frequentlybefore— 
h | that the cinema, and radio also, though essen- 


tially different from the stage, are used in 
stage ways. ‘‘ We have got to admit,’’ he 
further says, ‘‘ that there is a great deal of 
us to which no form of art gives expression.’’ 
This is a hopeful doctrine, for the melan- 
choly thing about the penetrating and all- 
embracing marvels of modern invention has 
often hitherto seemed to be that they give 
us means of expression and activity in excess 
of what we have it in us to express or to do. 
However, inspired by the new physics, Mr. 
Herring hopes to touch us up, through tele- 
vision, to ‘‘ the requisite electrical disturb- 
ance which will produce emotions of love, 
fear, wild joy and hate,’ and by means of 
this direct stimulus we are to ‘grow up.’’ 
But, though so greatly superior in range and 
force to anything done hitherto, is not this, 
yet again, essentially ‘‘ entertainment,” and 
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sé 


rather calculated to prolong our 
infancy’’ than to end it? 


E have received from Melbourne a copy of | yecords his impression that 


Iris, the Newssheet of the Classical 
Association of Victoria. 
a report of a lecture by Professor Dunbabin 
on Hannibal’s Route over the Alps, a tale 


of vital interest, displaying personal know- 


| 


Its main article is | 


ledge of the ground and appreciation of prac- | 


tical route marching tactics. 


Professor Dun- | 


babin took as his text the theory, expounded | 
in 1911 by Dr. Spenser Wilkinson, Professor | 
of Military History, which makes it almost | 


certain that the route taken by Hannibal was 
over the Col-du-Clapier, and that he reached 
this through 8, Quentin and Grenoble. Livy 
clearly states, and Polybius indicates, that 
this pass by which Hannibal crossed, ended in 
a promontory commanding an extensive view 
of the plains of Northern Italy; that these 
plains were reached in three days; and that 


the valley descended into the territory of | 


the Taurini. The only pass between the 
Lake of Geneva and the sea, which satisfies 
all these conditions, is the Col-du-Clapier. 
This pass, an almost level depression between 
two peaks, is two or three miles long, and 
half a mile wide, forming, at the Italian end, 
a promontory which would hold several thou- 
sand men. From this, a great sweep of the 
plains is visible, and from no other pass is it 
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swaddled | form and beautiful pale-brownish glow of the 


grey sandstone. 

Herr Blunck, after many conversations, 
in the North 
there is, on the part of the intellectual com- 
munity, distinct sympathy with German 
ideals and readiness for a rapprochement, 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Daily Courant, Monday, Novem- 
ber 23, 1730. 





On Saturday their Majefties, accompanied 
with feveral Perfons of Diftinction, took the 
Air at Richmond, and dined there; but on 
their Return in the Evening, it being very 
dark, and blowing fo hard that they could 
not keep their Flambeaux lighted, the King’s 
Coach was unhappily overturn’d near Peter- 
borough-Houfe by a great Hill of Gravel that 
lay for mending the Road. The Coachman 
finding he was going, ftopt his Horfes; by 
which means the Coach fell eafily, and their 
Majefties, and two Ladies of the Bed-Cham- 
ber that were in the Coach, received no man- 
ner of Hurt. Two of his Majefty’s Foot- 
men that was behind, were flung fome Yards 
Diftance, and much bruifed. The Guard 


| immediately difmounted, and the King and 


No maps or promises would have cheered and | 


cile ibal’ ing army as | 
ee ee ee | hear his Majefty was pleafed to order the 


this view did. The report of the lecture gives 


the development of the claims of Col-du- | 


Clapier in a clear manner. 


HE November number of the Deutsche 
Rundschau devotes a good deal of space 

to England. Herr Hans Friedrich Blunck 
writes of a recent visit to Liverpool and Man- 
chester. He has not much to, say in praise 


of the general appearance of Liverpool,—a | 


great commercial centre built without any 
sort of unifying principle, a site which will 
cause the archeologist of future ages to let 


fall his spade in despair !—but he gives a sym- | 


pathetic sketch of the new cathedral. 
notes that for fifteen years the English 
Church has been building a Cathedral 
destined to rival St. Peter’s, and requiring 
twenty more years’ work on the structure 
before its completion. 
dislike of imitations of bygone styles, he 
admits that the part completed, in itself a 
gigantic edifice, is fine and expressive, and 
he praises both its simplicity and severity of 


He | 


Though he has some | 


possible for a multitude of men to see it. | Queen got out of the Coach; which being 


' lifted up again, about Nine o’Clock their 


Majefties arrived fafe at St. James’s. We 


Guard 30 Guineas. 


We hear that a Patent will foon pafs the 
Great Seal for conftituting Mr. Wilks, Mr. 
Cibber, and Mr. Heydigger, Mafters of the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, 


T the KING’s THEATRE in the Haymarket, 
To-morrow being Tuefday, the 24th Day 
of November, will be prefented, an opera, 


call’d, 
ORMISDA. 

Pit and Boxes to be put together, and no 
Perfons to be admitted without Tickets, which 
will be delivered To-morrow, at the Office in 
the Hay-market, at Half a Guinea each. 

Gallery 5s. 
By His Masgsty’s Command. . 

No Perfons whatever to be admittéd behind 
the Scenes, ; 

To begin exactly at Six o’Clock. 

N.B. The remaining Silver Tickets are ready 
to be deliver’d to Subfcribers, at the Office 
in the Hay-market, upon Payment of their 
Subfcription-Money. 
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Literary and Historical. 
Notes. 


THE OLD BRITISH CEMETERY AT 
BILBAO. 





The following note is by the Rev. James 
Johnston, the British Chaplain at Bilbao. 
Photographs of the old cemetery and the | 
new are in the possession of the Foreign 
Office, and could be seen by any one 
interested, 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


ILBAO is a large and prosperous indus- 
trious town of 200,000 inhabitants, | 
situated on the river Nervion about ten miles 
from the coast of the Bay of Biscay. Its | 
chief industries are the mining of iron-ore, | 
abundant in the district, its treatment in | 
large steel works, shipbuilding and engineer- | 
ing works, There is also a very large general | 
trade in and out of the port. 

As far back as the reign of Charles I, when | 
the first British Consul was appointed here, | 
the British Colony has been fairly numerous 
in the Bilbao district. In the year 1667 com- 
plete liberty of conscience and belief, though | 
not as yet of worship, was granted to British 
residents in Spain, and also permission to | 
hold a piece of ground for burial. 

The history of the Old British Cemetery in 
Bilbao, so far as we have any records, dates 
back to the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, perhaps even a quarter of a century 
earlier. A piece of ground, originally an 
island in the middle of the river, was then 
conceded to the British Colony for purposes 
of burial by the Board of Commerce of 
Bilbao, Mr. Brackenbury, His Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul, writing to the British 
Embassy at Madrid in October, 1855, stated 
that by dates on gravestones evidence existed 
to show that burials had taken place for 
upwards of eighty years—that is from 1775, 
twenty-five years before the ground was 
finally conceded to the British residents. | 
When Mr. Young, successor to Mr, Bracken- 
bury, arrived in Bilbao in 1859 the earliest | 
traceable date was 1806 on the grave of a/| 
Captain Archibald Selman, who had_ been 
‘drowned in the river. 

Between the years 1855-59 the cemetery 
seems to have Jain utterly abandoned—tomb- | 
‘stones, and sometimes even coffins, being | 
washed away by high tides which flooded the ' 
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whole burying-place. Mr. Brackenbury had 
tried, but failed, to raise enough money 
locally among British residents to enclose 
One good thing he did accom- 
plish was to have the limits of the ground 
specified and registered in the Government 
Land Office of Bilbao. 

Now, however, Mr. Young set to work to 
better the deplorable condition of the ceme- 
tery, which was all overgrown with weeds, 
with broken tombstones lying around, and 
sometimes even the human remains were 
exposed to view. On Sundays it was a 
hunting-ground for snipe shooters, 

Two local Britons, Mr. Charles Vig- 
noles and Mr, Thomas Brassey, co-operated 


heartily with Mr. Young and in the year 


1860-1861 raised £227 among the British resi- 
dents, who were then fairly numerous owing 
to the construction of the Bilbao and Tudela 
Railway, Her Majesty’s Government con- 
tributed another £227. In the same year 
Queen Isabel II. of Spain issued a Royal 
Order granting the cemetery in perpetuity 
to Her Britannic Majesty’s Consulate in 
Bilbao, Trustees were immediately appointed 
and restoration was begun in 1861 under the 
personal superintendence of Mr. H. Vignoles. 
The level of the ground was raised suffi- 
ciently to prevent future flooding, a strong 
fence was erected on the river and land sides, 
beds were planted out, and the headstones 
were restored. Among these latter the follow- 
ing are of historic interest: 

Archibald Selman, who was drowned in 
the river in 1806, already mentioned. 

Colonel Campbell, of the 74th Highlanders, 
wounded at the seige of Pamplona, July 8, 
1813 (Peninsula War), who died in Bilbao 
the following October; and 

Two gallant officers of H.M.S. Ringdove, 
Dr. Walter Iddington and Mr, Herbert, who 
lost their lives whilst voluntarily attending 
Spanish soldiers stationed at Portugalete in 
1836 (first Carlist War) during an outbreak 
of typhoid fever. 

Some years later with further subscriptions 
a mortuary chapel anl an ornamental gate- 
way were erected. 

In 1878 a permanent wall was substituted 
for the previous fence. In 1881-2 six feet 
along the river side were ceded to the Board 
of Port and River Works in order to erect 
a new quay, and from this date the upkeep 
of the wall was in the hands of the Port 
Authorities. 

From the time of the Royal Concession by 
Queen Isabel II in 1860 the managing of the 
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Consul and his successors in office, with two 
trustees forming a Cemetery Committee. The 
first trustees with Mr. Young, Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul, were Hilert Lund, Esq., 
and John Bailey Davies, Esq. From the 
year 1882 to 1905 nothing occurred to dis- 
turb the tranquillity of the cemetery, but in 
1905 the Municipal Government of Bilbao 
raised) the question of closing and removing 
it. Two main reasons were advanced for 
this proposition, first for sanitary reasons, 
and second for purposes of Port development, 
Bilbao having grown enormously and spread 
down the river beyond the cemetery. The 
then British Consul was quite in favour of 
the project, and in August, 1908, the Muni- 
cipal authority had obtained a Royal Order 
for expropriation. A suitable site for a new 
cemetery was found at Luchana, Baracaldo, 
but before the removal could be definitely 
settled a new Mayor came into office, and 
the whole arrangements made so far were 
cancelled, Nothing further was attempted 
till 1914, when the Harbour Board again 
raised the question. The Consul, Mr. Mad- 
den, steadfastly opposed the expropriation of 
the cemetery but was willing to close it for 
sanitary reasons. With the aid of the Brit- 
ish Embassy at Madrid he was successful in 
postponing the inevitable day, and from 


cemetery devolved entirely upon the British | on Sunday, May 12, 1929). 


1919 to 1923 nothing more was attempted. | 


By then the town had developed so enor- 
mously after the War that the question was 
again raised and more clamorously than ever. 
Both the British Consulate and the Colony 
now fully realised that a settlement must be 
reached, Burying space in the old cemetery 
was nearly used up and in a few years a new 
cemetery would not be obtainable on as good 
conditions as the Harbour Board were offer- 
ing. And so, in December, 1924, conditions 
of expropriation were agreed upon and the 
search for new ground began. New 
culties and disappointments seemed to dog 


diffi- | 


the way, but eventually in November, 1926, | 
a suitable plot of ground, 9 acres in extent, | 
was found at Lijua, about 5 miles .from | 


Bilbao. Final purchase was effected in Sep- 
tember, 1927, and work was begun in Decem- 
ber on its construction. This was finished 


on May 1, 1929, on which day the Lord | 
Bishop of the Diocese (of Gibraltar), Dr. | 


Nugent Hicks, consecrated it before a large 
gathering of the British Colony and 
representatives of other nations. 


many | r 
(The | in 1307, when Sir William de Whittenton 1s 


The British Colony at Bilbao now Possesses 
2 magnificent resting-place for its beloved 
dead. Situated in a picturesque and lux- 
uriant valley, and filled with rows of pine- 
trees, the builders have not diminished its 
natural, beauty. The caretaker’s residence, 
including cemetery offices, is a magnificent 
building in true Basque style, replete with 
every modern convenience, good water supply 
from our own private sources, electric light, 
telephone, etc. 

All the remains, tombstones, memorials, 
and the War Memorial, have now been rey- 
erently removed from the old cemetery, 
re-interred and re-erected. On Armistice 
Day a special service of commemoration was 
held in the new Cemetery Chapels (simul- 
taneous Protestant and Roman Catholic ser- 
vices), at which references were made by the 
chaplains to the memory of the dead, whose 
remains had been re-interred, and to those 
of the Bilbao Colony who had made the 
supreme sacrifice in the Great War. 

A very special tribute is due to the pre 
sent Consul, T. Ifor Rees, Esq., who, with his 
committee, has given several years of unceas- 
ing thought and labour to the British Col- 
ony in the matter of the new cemetery. He 
has secured for all time, and with all pro- 
per legal requirements, a magnificent and 
beautifully situated burying-ground. Much 
care is being lavished on the laying out and 
planting of the beds with shrubs and flowers, 
the Consul himself personally supervising all 
the work, 

The walls of the office are hung with many 
photographs of the consecration ceremonies, 
and of the old cemetery, also maps of the 
old and the new, which are very interesting 
in view of the enormous development of 
Bilbao in recent years. 


THE DE WHITTINGTON MANOR 
HOUSE. 


THE little-known manor house of the de 

Whittingtons is situated on the Wolver- 
hampton and Kidderminster main road, mid- 
way between Kidderminster and Stourbridge. 
The Whittingtons or Whittentons, had been 
in possession of the whole or part of Kinfare 
(or Kinver) probably before the Conquest. 
The first mention of them, however, occurs 


Roman Catholic portion of the cemetery was | given as the owner of all Kinver. 
consecrated by the Parish Priest of Liajua 


The present building was erected by him 
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about 1310, of oak framing filled in with 
wattle and daub. In 1352, Sir William de 
Whittenton, Knt., son of the above, sold this | 
manor to Thomas de la Lowe. 

Early in the thirteenth century, the de | 
Whittingtons held another estate, in Here- 
fordshire, called ‘‘Solers Hope.’’ One son 
acquired an estate at Pauntley in Glouces- 
tershire, the other son going to Kinfare, the 
estate already held by that family. Sir Wil- 
liam de Whittington (son of the Sir William 
who built this manor house) married the 
widow of Sir Thomas de Berkeley of Cover- 
ley in Gloucestershire, shortly after 1350, and | 
was outlawed for this marriage, as he had) 
not obtained the consent of the King, the 
lady being one of the King’s wards. 

This outlawry was probably the cause of | 
the sale of the manor of Whittington in 1352 | 
to Thomas de la Lowe. 

This Sir William, after the death of his 
first wife, married Joan Mansell, daughter 
of Sir William Mansell of Devonshire, and 
by her had three sons, William, Robert and 
Richard, the last, the famous Dick Whitting- 
ton, being born about 1358, at Pauntley. The 
estate at Pauntley was the jointure of Dick | 
Whittington’s mother. Her eldest son, Wil- 
liam, took Soler’s Hope, and at her death, | 
Pauntley also. He married Catherine Staun- | 
ton, but, he having no issue, the two estates | 
went to the second son, Robert, who was 
already married. One of his sons, Guy, 
fought at the battle of Agincourt. His des- 
cendants occupied the Pauntley estate for 
two hundred years afterwards. 

It is well known that Dick Whittington | 
was not a poor boy as represented in the | 
fable. Baron Fitzwarren’s estate adjoined 
that of Dick Whittington’s mother at Paunt- | 
ley, and it seems a reasonable assumption | 
that Fitzwarren knew all about Dick Whit- | 
tington, and that the apprenticeship was fixed | 
up at Pauntley, and Dick probably rode on | 
horseback to London. | 

The Thomas de la Lowe to whom the manor | 
of Whittington was sold in 1352, was suc- 
ceeded by his son, John, and his grandson, | 
Humphrey, the latter being lord of this manor | 
in 1430. Humphrey’s daughter married a 





| reformed religion. 


arch of oak incorporated 
building. 
The large oak-panelled room on the ground- 


in the existing 


| floor (the panelling is of William III’s time) 


had stained-glass-windows with armorial bear- 
ings of the de Whittingtons, the de Staffords, 
the de la Lowes, and the dela Lowes impaled 
with the Botinors. This stained-glass was 
removed by Lord Stamford and Warrington 
in 1788 (but a copy of it hangs up in the 
room) when he converted the manor house 
into an inn, bringing the licence and the 
old painted signboard from a large half- 
timbered red brick building about 300 yards 
away, which still exists and was the original 
Whittington Inn. 

In Tudor times a Jesuit family occupied 
this manor house, possibly that part 
of the Grey family who were not of the 
There is a secret stair- 
case leading to a concealed room in the roof, 
and there are two secret chapels with their 
piscinas ; one of these chapels still has its font. 
There is also a tunnel through the solid rock 
to Whittington Hall, about 300 yards away. 
In the cellar adjoining one of the secret 
chapels, is an entrance to another secret tun- 
nel. It is unknown whither this passage 
led; it was explored some years ago, but at 
a distance of about 30 yards it was found to 
have caved in. An explanation of the block- 
ing of this tunnel is probably afforded by a 
resident in the neighbourhood, who states 
that about thirty years ago he was digging 
a hole in the garden, which has only about 
two feet of soil lying on the sandstone rock. 
He used a bar, and thrusting it down, found 
it suddenly drop lower, and then part of the 
rock around it sunk, evidently into a cavity— 
which cavity was probably the tunnel. 

There is Tudor panelling on the ground 
floor as well as panelling of William III’s 
time, and the whole of the first floor still 
has its original oak floorboards. 

There is a fine oak staircase with Tudor 
panelling, the balusters being of a somewhat 
later date. 

Charles II, after his flight from the 
battle of Worcester, is reported to have 
stayed here, according to a contemporary ac- 





Grey, and thus the manor came into the Grey | count. In 1711 Queen Anne stayed here, and 
family. There is a tradition that Lady Jane | carried out her custom of having her iron 
Grey spent part of her childhood in this | seal fixed upon the main door of places that 
manor house, and that her ghost still walks | afforded her hospitality. The inscription at 
in one of the corridors. | the bottom of the seal is ‘‘ Anne R. 1711.” 

It is conjectured that there was originally In 1788 the old Whittington Inn (not this 
some small building on the site of this house, | manor house, but the old red brick building 
possibly a hermitage, by reason of the Gothic | before referred to) was kept by a man named 
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Wynne, and when the licence was transferred | 
in that year it was granted to one Dunn, | 
he being the first who kept this manor house | 
as an inn. 

About 1805, William Howe, a local man | 
of more than average physique, knowing | 
that Squire Robins, of the nearby Duns- 
ley Hall, had been selling cattle at a 
fair and would pass through a wood (after- 
wards called Gibbet Wood) on his return, 
way-laid him there, robbed him and left him 
for dead. Howe then proceeded to Whitting- 
ton manor house, at that time an inn, and, 
sitting in the front room, hung up his lan- 
tern on the carved oak beam there. In the 
meantime, Squire Robins managed to crawl 
as far as his home at Dunsley Hall, and, 
having informed his people who it was that 
had attacked him, expired. A search was 
made at once, and Howe was found in the | 
inn, tried, and hung in Gallows Wood and 
gibbeted in Gibbet Wood on the site of his 
crime, he being, it is said, the last man in | 
England to be gibbeted. The lantern hung 
on this beam until 1926 — when the then 
owners destroyed it. 

It is said that the post, chain and ring 
for fastening a, bull for bull-baiting at this 
inn is still in existence in the neighbourhood. 
There are tales of highwaymen who fre- 
quented, and were captured at, this inn, their 
secret retreat being the caves at Nannie’s | 
Rock on Kinver Edge. Apparently, since | 
this house was built, its extent has never been | 
added to nor curtailed. It occupies 70ft by 
70ft, approximately, There are 64 acres of 
land still left to the old manor house, which 
includes the remains of the moat, and the 
large Tudor walled-in garden. Whittington 
Hall, about 300 yards away, has often been 
confused with this Whittington manor house. 
The site of the present Whittington Hall was 
occupied as the home of the Dean family, 
afterwards of Bonaker. This afterwards 
came into the possession of the Talbots. The 
old Whittington Hall was burnt down and 
tne present building erected about the reign 
of George II. Some of the linen-fold panel- 
ling was re-used in the later building, but 
was sold in 1928 for £2,000. The ancient 
pigeon tower is still there, but with a raised 
and later roof, 


G. Hitper Lissis. 


GUBSCRIBERS TO SURTEES’S HIS- 
TORY OF DURHAM.—In dipping into 
my copy of Whitaker’s ‘ History of Rich- 
mondshire,’ published in 1823, I chanced to 
observe, among the subscribers’ names, that 
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of ‘‘ Robert Surtees, Esq., F.S.A., Mains- 
forth.’’ I thereupon turned to Hutchinson’s 
‘History of Durham,’ of which the first vol- 
ume bears the year MDCCLxxxV, and therein 
ig a list of subscribers containing the name 
of ‘‘ Robert Surtees, Esq., Mainsforth.”’ 
Then I turned to vol. i of my copy of Sur- 
tees’s ‘Durham,’ published in 1816, but it 
has no list of subscribers. The Introduction, 
however,—an exceedingly interesting one— 
closes with the following information :— 


It remains to mention one obligation, of 
which the extent will be best understood by a 
reference to the following Resolutions: 

Durham, June 3, 1812. 

At a Meeting of several Gentlemen resident 
in and near this city, held this day, it was 
resolved, I. That it is desirable to preserve by 
Engravings, some of the more curious Speci- 
mens of Antient Architecture in this County, 
and also the Portraits of a few of the most 
distinguished Men born in or connected with 


it. 

II. That the County History now preparing 
for the Press, by Robert Surtees, of Mainsforth, 
Esq., affords a favourable opportunity of secur- 
ing these purposes. 

III.—That the Proposal already circulated, 
for raising a Subscription to furnish such 
Engravings to the Author for insertion in his 
Work, meets the approbation of this Meeting, 
as a measure calculated to preserve the more 
interesting remains of Antiquity, and to con- 
tribute to the useful embellishment of the 
Work, without rendering it necessary to im- 
pose so high a Price upon it as would greatly 
limit is circulation and utility. . 

IV. That the Castles or other residences of 
Gentlemen, are not proper objects to be en- 
graved out of this Subscription. 

V. That a ggg finned Soa 
be appointed to carry the Proposal into exe- 
outien ; that Dr. Foxniek, Edward Shipperdson, 
Esq., and the Rev. W. N. Darnell, be requested 
to act as such Committee, and that they be 
instructed to confer with Mr, Surtees, on the 
choice of subjects for engraving, the selection 
of Artists, and, in general, on the measures 
they may think advisable. 

VI. That the Committee, when they shalt 
have ascertained the probable Amount of the 
Expense to be incurred, be requested to apply 
to the different Subscribers to specify the 
Sums which they are willing to subscribe. | 

Out of the funds raised by this subscription, 
a considerable part of the expence incurred by 
the Plates in the present portion of the Work 
has been defrayed. 





Owing to several misapprelensions which 
have existed as to the objects of the subscrip- 
tion, it is impossible to furnish at present 
either a correct List of Subscribers, or an 
accurate account of the sums _ paid or 
subscribed. At the conclusion of the whole 
work, or, if possible, on the Publication of 
the next Portion, a full statement of the whole 


‘of the receipts and expenditure will be laid 
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before the publick. | 


Vols. ii and iii, published in 1820 and 1823 | 
respectively, before his death (in 1834) make | 
no reference to the subscribers; whilst vol. 
iv was issued, according to the advertisement. | 
“in the same state in which it was left by 
the Author ’’—that is to say, without any 
mention of subscribers, or even an index. 

Is it not possible, although a century has 
well-nigh gone since the death of Surtees, 
to remedy this by completing, or drawing up, 
as the case may be, a list of subscribers (not 
perhaps, necessarily stating’ the sums of the 
subscriptions), along with an index? 

In the words of the great ‘ Victoria His- 
tory of the County of Durham,’ ‘‘ Beyond 
the care and accuracy which he ’’ (Surtees) 
“gave to his task, there is a quaint humour 
in his style of writing, unusual in works | 
of this nature, which adds a charm to what 
otherwise might often prove dry reading.” 

Surely it is worth while to record the names 
of those who helped Surtees to publish his | 
charming history. 

R. Y. PickeR1nc. | 

Conheath, Dumfriesshire. 


SSHETON OF SALFORD.—In 1921, I 
published in ‘N. and Q.’ (12 S. viii. 
345), a contribution entitled ‘ Assheton of | 
Salford and Penn of Pennsylvania.’ In 
this article, after proving the connection | 
between William Penn and William Assheton 
of Salford, I considered the possibility that 
Robert Assheton of Salford, gentleman, (d. 
1668), father of William Assheton, was iden- 
tical with Robert Assheton, a younger son 
of Robert Assheton of Shepley, who recorded | 
his pedigree in Dugdale’s Visitation of 1664. 

The recent publication by the Lancashire 
Parish Register Society of the registers of 
Ashton-under-Lyne makes this identification 
impossible. Robert Assheton, younger son of 
Robert Assheton of Shepley, was baptized 
15 Nov., 1635, and was buried on 5 June, 
1636, at Ashton-under-Lyne. 

William Assheton, son of Robert Assheton 
of Salford, was a man of distinction, a, 
coroner of the county and deputy herald at | 
arms, according to an affidavit made by Jef- 
frey Hart of Salford, the son-in-law of | 
William’s brother, the Rev. Robert Assheton | 
of Trinity Chapel, Salford. This affidavit is | 
preserved in the library of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

I shall appreciate any information as to} 
the parentage of Robert Assheton of Salford | 
who died in 1668 leaving his wife Mary and | 
two sons, the above mentioned William and! 
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JosepH M. Bearty, Jr. 
7 College, Baltimore, Maryland, 
J.S.A. 


A XVI CENTURY ALLUSION TO 
CHAUCER.—Miss C. F. E. Spurgeon, 
in her ‘ Five Centuries of Chaucer Criticism 
and Allusion’ (1925: i. 97), lists one men- 
tion of Chaucer in Gerard Legh’s ‘ Accedens 
of Armory’ (1562). Another may be noted. 
In his discussion of Pegasus, Legh writes: 
““And therefore, S. Geffrey Chaucer built 
unto him (after his own nature and condi- 
cion, a house called Fame, a place mete for 
the horse of honour).’’ 
Epwin E. WILLouGHBY. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago. 
EMORIAL TO LORD LAMBOURNE.— 
On the wall of the dais in the Royal 
hall, Vincent 
Square. Unveiled by Gerald W. E, Loder, 
Ksq., on 4 Nov., the memorial consists of a 


| bronze portrait medallion on a marble panel 


designed by Mr. Reid Dick, R.A., with in- 


| scription : 


The Right Honourable | Amelius Richard 
Mark | Baron Lambourne | P.C., G.C.V.O., 
V.M.H. | President of the Royal | Horticultural 
Society | MCMXIX-MCMXXVIII | 

J. ARDAGH. 


XVII CENTURY EPITAPH. — In 
‘Graveyard Humour and Eulogy,’ the 
following is given from a letter dated July 9, 
1667, as an epitaph composed on the death 
of a son of Lord Chancellor Hyde :— 
Here lies Tom Hyde; 
It’s a pity that he died: 
We had rather 
If it had been his father; 
If it had been his sister, 
We had not missed her; 
If the whole generation, 
It had been better for the nation. 
Thackeray introduced lines in his ‘ Four 
Georges’ so similar that he may have known 
of this earlier composition. 


J. LANDFEAR LUCAs. 


EDICATIONS OF CHURCHES. — It is 
well known that dedications in the name 
of the Blessed Virgin outnumber all others 
and that All Saints comes next. A writer in 
a recently issued parish magazine states that 
while there are in all 1,144 among English 
parish churches dedicated to Our Lord, the 
Holy Spirit, or the Holy Trinity, there is 
not a single church in England dedicated to 
God the Father. . 
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Readers’ Queries. 


QUERIES ON BOSWELL’S JOURNALS | 
| gomery—::11.& :: 


[* preparing the Journals of James Boswell 

for publication, I have frequently to deal 
with rough notes written in Boswell’s ‘‘ short 
hand ”’ style, 


a method of my own of writing half words, | 
and leaving out some altogether so as yet to) 


keep the substance and language of any dis- 
course which I had heard so much in view, 
that I could give it very completely soon after 
[ had taken it down (‘ Life of Johnson,’ Hill 
ed., ili, 270). 

As these notes were generally very hastily 
and carelessly written, an understanding of 
“the substance and language ’’ is frequently 
necessary for transcribing them accurately ; 
that is, an editor, however he prints them, 
must at least expand them in his own mind. 
Since the amount of research involved is enor- 
mous and my own time and opportunity for 
research limited, I shall from time to time 
ask the readers of ‘N. and Q.’ to help me in 
unriddling passages which I have 
difficult. 

1. (19 April, 1776). Boswell and Samuel 
Foote are discussing Lord Mansfield’s par- 
tiality in the trial of the Duchess of King- 
ston. ‘‘I said The Oracle a prostitute even 
on the Tripod Sir Douglas—Hor Wallp’s 
History.”’ 

‘““Sir Douglas’ I take to be Foote’s re- 
joinder: ‘‘Sir, you did not say so when he 
gave his decision for Archibald Douglas.’’ 
But what is the connection of ‘‘ Hor Wallp’s 
History ’’ with this? What work of Wal- 
pole’s is referred to? 

2. (20 April, 1776). 
& talked of places.”’ 

By ‘‘ places’’ Boswell pretty 
meant ‘‘ places under Government.”’ 
Mur’”’ 
what John Murray? 

3. (23 April, 1776). 
the dinner of the Royal Academy. 


‘* Called John Mur 


certainly 


** John 


Boswell is attending 


is, I suppose, ‘‘ John Murray,” but | \ 
eae | i | we shall fight with equal arms. 


found | 


In the | 


first part of the entry he refers to the music. | 


Towards the end he says, 
playled I affected &c. wt. it.’ 

‘“Playled’’ is no doubt a mere slip for 
‘‘ played.’’ Is there an air called ‘‘ Grama- 
chree ’’ ? 

4. (29 April, 1776). Boswell and Johnson 
are at Bristol (‘ Life,’ iii. 50-51). After 
mentioning the meeting with George Catcot 
the pewterer, Boswell continues, ‘‘ We saw 
Church—Cranes—Mr. Barret the 
fine fellow the Bristol poetry— 


Surgeon 


‘* Gramachree | 


Clear conviction of forgery.’’ 


What is the meaning of ‘‘ Cranes ’’? 

5. (5 May. 1776). Edmund Burke is talk- 
ing to Boswell. ‘‘ Harangued of Mont- 
plantad laurels round 

of Dun cow.” (This page is a 
palimpsest, the notes having in places been 
written over an expense account). 

‘‘“Montgomery’’’ is probably Burke's 
friend, Richard Montgomery, General in the 
American Army, who fell in the assault on 
Quebec, 31 Dec., 1775. But can any one 
explain the ‘‘ Dun cow ”’ and give some guess 
as to the letters I have been unable to deci- 
pher? Since a supposed rib of the Dun Cow 
is one of the sights of the Church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, I gather that Bristol is referred 
to, Was it Chatterton who planted the 
laurels, or Johnson, who had just been in 
Bristol, or Burke himself, who was Member 
for Bristol ? 

6. (8 May, 1776. ‘Life,’ iii. 52, un- 
dated.) Boswell is dining at General Ogle- 
thorpe’s with Johnson and Dr. Markham. 
‘‘ Differ between Men & Wom _ mentioned 
Queen of Hung Cut off thumbs--Im afraid 
where no educat as in savage countries Men 
upper hand.”’ 

The ‘‘Queen of Hung’? must be Maria 
Theresa, but what did she have to do with 
cutting off thumbs? 

7. (9 May, 1776). ‘‘ Percy’s at Northumb 
House—saw orig letts of Swift Pope &c. One 
the writer drunk.”’ 

Is Boswell referring to the subject matter 
of some letter of Swift or Pope, or does he 
mean that one of the letters (like many of 
his own notes) showed signs of having been 
penned by a hand unsteady from liquor? 

8. (12 May, 1776). ‘‘ Then Neapol Chap. 
Met Pignatelli coming out. Went in a little. 
Mass over Devout mentally. Then wt. 
Ambass a little—Spoke english. Said you 
shall write to me in Ital I you in Eng & so 
Was happy 
to see Gold key.’’ 

Count Pignatelli was Ambassador from the 
Court of Turin. What was the ‘‘ Gold key”! 

9. (12 May, 1776.) Boswell is dining in 
the country with Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dean 
Barnard, Dean Percy, Colman, Whitefoord, 
and Dr. Musgrave. ‘‘ He supposed H in Dr. 


| Johns Harvey as I did & quoted Pope.” 


Is the reference to some passage in John- 
son’s writings? Pope, I believe, mentions no 
one by the name of Harvey or Hervey in any 
of his ms, 

10. (19 May, 1776.) Boswell is at York. 
“Cayley asked dine—tete a tete Lects of 
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Thorpe.”’ 
Who was “ 
“TLects ’’ ? 
Since the portion of the Journal contain- 
ing these passages is now going to the printer, 
I should be grateful if correspondents would 
send their answers directly to me as well as 


to ‘N. and Q.’ 


, 


Thorpe’ 


Freperick A. Portier. 
Strathaven Apartments, Glen Cove, 
New York, U.S.A, 
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; | any difference in the meaning of these words? 
and what were his! If so, what do they severally denote ? 


W. A. 


OVEY-TRACY, DEVONSHIRE, AND 
THE KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS OF 
ST. JOHN, BRIDGEWATER.—The above 


religious house, founded by William Briwer 


| the elder, about the year 1204, owned the 
| advowson and the tithes of Bovey-Tracy. The 


AVID RICARDO. — The Royal Economic | 


Society are preparing a definitive and 
complete edition of the Works of David 


Ricardo, probably in seven volumes, under | 


the editorship of Mr. Piero Sraffa. This edi- 
tion will include not only all his published 
works and substantial extracts from his 
speeches in Parliament and contributions to 
Royal Commissions and the like, but also so 
much of his correspondence as can be discov- 
ered and is of general interest. 

May I, on behalf of the Society, ask for 
the kind help of your readers in tracking 
down any of Ricardo’s lk tters which have not 
yet been traced by the Editor? We have 
already had the good fortune, through the 
good offices of Mr. Frank Ricardo, to dis- 
cover the letters of Malthus to Ricardo, which 
give the other side of that famous correspond- 
ence, and also a small number of unpublished 
letters of Ricardo to various correspondents. 
We are all the more anxious, therefore, to 
obtain any further unpublished material that 
there may be 

Apart from his work as an economist, 
Ricardo was a stockjobber and loan contrac- 


Master and Brethren presented the Vicar, 
Geoffrey de Tautone, on 19 Oct., 1258, accord- 
ing to the Register of Bishop Walter Brones- 
combe. In the Taxation of Pope Nicholas 
IV, in 1288, the tithe is entered as 20s. to 
the Priory of Bruggewater. At the Dissolu- 
tion these tithes were the second most valu- 
able possession of the Priory, being recorded 
as worth 171i in 1539. Dugdale, Tanner and 
Oliver, make no mention of a Commandery 
having existed at Bovey; and yet not only 
tradition affirms but there seems to be some 
evidence of a religious house having stood in 
the neighbourhood of an old granite entrance 
known as Cromwell’s Gate. An ancient cross 
now built into the garden wall of Cross Cot- 
tage, formerly stood on the other side of the 


| Lustleigh road, and is said to have marked 


tor during and after the Napoleonic Wars, | 


and a Member of Parliament from 1819 to 
1823. Besides the published series of his 
letters, it is known that there must have 
existed regular correspondence with James 
Mill, Pascoe Grenfell, Jeremy Bentham, Ed- 
ward Wakefield, Thomas Smith of Easton 
Grey, ©. H. Hancock, Robert Torrens, 
Thomas Tooke, and many contemporary poli- 
ticians. For any letters of Ricardo to these 
or others we should be most grateful. We 
should also be obliged for any reference to 
items of Ricardian interest, especially to por- | 
traits and caricatures. 

Any communication should be addressed to 
Piero Sraffa, Esq., King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 


J. M. KEyngss. 
“POMAN’”’ AND “ NOVELLE.”’ — Will | 


some one of your readers learned in | 
German tell me whether modern usage makes | 


the northern boundary of the religious posses- 
sion. Another ancient cross, found serving 
as a gate post on Challabrook farm, has been 
labelled, doubtfully, as having once marked 
the grave of a Cavalier officer killed in the 
fight on Heathfield. In the neighbourhood 
of the latter cross a site, now a residence, has 
been known from time immemorial as 
Chapple. Can any reader having access to 
the Register of the houses and lands of the 
Hospitallers say if they ever owned any such 
in Bovey Tracy; other than what, in 1288 
and 1539, are distinctly stated to be tithes. 
Indeo in the same parish is locally thought 
to have been a monastery, for which there is 
no historical justification. In 1714, as 
recorded in a conveyance, this curious place- 
name is called Indeo or Indego or Indeow 
or Yenweyo . Can any philologist suggest its 
derivation, 
Hucu R. Watkin. 


| [NVENTIONS BY HERBERT SPENCER. 


—I believe that Herbert Spencer invented 
(1) a paper-clip or fastener, and (2) a very 
complicated adjustable bedstead or bed. If 
this is correct, I should be glad to know 
whether these inventions, or either of them, 
were patented, and what measure of success 
attended them. Where could either be seen? 

EB. Y. 
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OGER OF SOMERY, BARON OF DUD.- | 


LEY.—In Dugdale’s Baronage is given 


an account of the descent of the Barony of | 
| Arte.’? 


Dudley, from which I extract the following : 


Ralph, son of John of Somery, Lord of | 


Dudley, married Margaret, and died 12 John, 
leaving issue by her, three sons:—1. William ; 
2. Roger; 3. Stephen. William’s only son 


and heir to the barony, died s.p, 15 Hen, ITI. | 
succeeded by Roger, his uncle, Ralph’s sec- | 


ond son, whose career Dugdale traces till his 


death in 1272. This, I believe, is still the | 


accepted account (e.g. ‘ Victoria County His- 
tory. Worcestershire.’) 
I find, however, that in 19 Hen. III the 


King took the homage of Stephen of Somery, | 


brother and heir of Roger of Somery; and 


that the escheator in Salop and Staffs was | 


directed to give him possession of all the 
lands, etc., held by his late brother of the 
King in chief on the day he died. 


Now Roger of Somery, as shown by that | 


most abbreviated of Inquisitiones post mort. 
taken 31 Hen. III, seven years after his 
brother Stephen’s death, had held (though 
not in chief of the King) a moiety of the 


manor of Wisley in Surrey, the other moiety | 
inherited | 


of which Robert of Briwes had 


from his mother, Margaret, whose only sister | 
and co-heiress, Amabel, held the other moiety | 


in 1203. 
Was Amabel Ralph’s second wife, and 
mother of his sons, Roger and Stephen ? 
Perhaps among the readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
are some who can explain away Dugdale’s, or 
my, confusion ? 
L. GRIFFITH. 


HE PURSE, WEST SMITHFIELD. — In 
a London Directory for 1765, entitled ‘ A 
Complete Guide, etc.,’ two addresses are given 
as ‘‘ at the Purse, West Smithfield.’’ It was 
not usual in early Directories to mention 
shop signs, and in the cases of inns and 
taverns these were commonly so designated. 
What, therefore, was ‘‘ The Purse ”’ in Smith- 
field? Was it perhaps some office in connec- 
tion with the market? The ordinary sources 
of information, such as Stow, Wheatley, 
Harben, ete., contain no allusion to such a 
place; neither is it shown on contemporary 
plans of that part of London, 


AMBROSE HEAL. 


EATTY COAT-OF-ARMS. — Can any of 
your readers tell me the origin of the 
arms now borne by David, Earl Beatty ? They 
are described in Burke as ‘‘ Azure, a beehive 
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| mena, and his 


charged with the cross of St. George, gules, 
Crest: a demi-lion gules holding in the dex. 
ter paw a crescent or. Motto: Non Vi sed 


My ancestor, the Rev. Charles Clinton 
Beatty (1712-1772), bore as his coat of arms 
the following: Azure, a beehive beset with 
nine bees volant or; Crest, A demi-lion gules 
holding in the dexter paw a_ crescent or, 
Motto, Non Vi sed Arte, The Rev. Charles 
Clinton Beatty was the son of John Beatty 
of Co. Antrim, Ireland, probably of Bally. 
wife Christiana Clinton, 
daughter of James Clinton of Corbay near 
Longford. James Clinton’s father William 
(Fiennes) Clinton), was an officer in the army 
of Charles I. John Beatty was tha son of a 
John Beatty who lived in Scotland. The 
Rev, Charles C. Beatty used the above arms 
as a seal now preserved by his descendants. 
He came to America in 1729. 


JosEpH M. Brarty, Jr. 


RAWING BY CAVE:OLD HOUSES IN 
SCARBOROUGH, — Can anyone give 
information about a drawing by Cave of old 
houses in Scarborough? The print looks as 
if it had been in a book. 
Below the drawing are these words :— 
H. Cave del. Printed by 
W. Sheldrick. 


Old Houses 
Scarborough. 
Published 1823 by R. Ackerman 

101 Strand. 


ARTHUR ROWNTREE. 


LEWES PRIORY.--I shall be grateful if 

any reader can tell me if the Chartulary 
of Lewes Priory has been published, and if 
so, Where. If it has not, where is the manu- 


script ? 
H. C. C. 
()NGLEY.—I should be glad if any reader 


would kindly give me information as to 
the date and place of marriage of William 
Ongley and Mary (surname unknown), the 
latter of whom was of the Parish of Mary- 
lebone. The marriage took place in London 
between 1812 and 1824, during which time 
William Ongley was a retired captain in the 
7th Garrison Battalion, and their first child 


| was born in the Parish of St. Pancras dur- 


beset with nine bees volant or, a chief argent ' 


ing 1816 or 1817. 
F. ONGLEY. 


RABBIT SKINS AS FUR. — When were 
rabbit skins first used for the making 
of imitation furs? In a paper read by Ar 
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toine Lancelot before the Académie Royale 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres at Paris, 
on Aug. 31, 1736, it was stated :— 


St Louis se servoit de ~~ ~ lapin au | 
eté un habi été | 


lieu de vairs. On avoit ac 
pour la Reine, le Roi ne voulut rien passer 
pour la fourrure, dans le compte de ses 
Offciers, parce qu’elle avoit été étée d’un autre | 
habit, en ajoutant la cause; Cela peut, dit-il, | 
consoler les pauvres, mais encore plus 
instruire les riches. 

St, Louis, King of France, died in the year | 
1270. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
49, Trent Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


AUPERS’ BADGES.—Inmates of Hendon | 
Workhouse were farmed by yearly con- | 
tracts, and at Easter, 1794, a Mr. Mellor 
was allowed £345 for keeping the poor therein 
one year ‘‘ on condition of his clothing them | 
in regular uniform and Badge.’’ It is not 
known for certain what this badge was, but 
later the local vestry adopted as its ‘‘ crest,’’ 
the Lamb and Flag, this sacred symbol hav- | 
ing been placed as a weather vane on the 
parish church in 1783. In 1794, when the | 
badges were to be provided, the lessee of the | 
“Church House’? (the Greyhound Inn) | 
issued a half-penny token on which the 
church with Lamb and Flag appears, Has | 
any collection been made of such badges? 


Frep, Hitcuin-Kemp. 
102, Sunningfields Road, Hendon, N.W.4, 


RGERIES IN THE MIDDLE AGES.— 

Has an authoritative list of spurious 
medi#val charters been compiled? If not, 
can any reader give an instance of a spurious 
medieval charter, together with the reasons | 
it is accounted to be false? 


T. F. G. Dexter. | 


{ 
} 


Perranporth. 


WELL, SURREY: TWO TOWERS IN) 
ONE CHURCHYARD.—Two towers in | 
one churchyard is an unusual spectacle. | 
Ewell, Surrey, can boast of this distinction, 
and, moreover, the tower which was left 
standing when the old parish church was | 
pulled down, possesses considerable anti- | 
quarian interest. It dates from the fifteenth | 
century, and part of it from the thirteenth | 
century, The tower arch is of great beauty, | 
and the newel staircase leading to the top | 
1s of interest from its being placed in an | 
unusual position. I should be glad to know 
of other parishes possessing two towers, 
LreonarRD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


| out the author’s name, 


CENTURIES. 
(clix. 334). 


T the risk of mentioning a book already 
familiar to your correspondent I would 
suggest the following : 

‘Memoirs of the Lives, Intrigues, and 
Comical Adventures of the most famous 
Gamesters and celebrated Sharpers in the 
reigns of Charles II, James II, William III, 
and Queen Anne,’ etc., 12mo, London, 1714, 
by Theophilus Lucas. An enlarged third 
edition is said to have been published, wit!- 
in 1744. See the 
“D.N.B.,’ under ‘Lucas, Theophilus.’ 
Lucas, according to this book, lost an estate 
of £2,000 a year at the gaming table, and 
wrote in order to deter his son from the 


| pursuit; but, as the author of the notice 
| in the ‘D.N.B.’ observes, ‘‘ whether Theo- 
| philus Lucas had a real existence or was 


merely the pseudonym of some _bookseller’s 


| hack, it is apparently impossible to deter- 


mine.’’ One celebrated person who figures 
in the work is the Thomas Panton (died 


| 1685) who made a fortune by gambling, and 
| after whom Panton Street was named. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


The following abstracts from the Court 
Books of the Court of King’s Pleas at Wigan, 
though not precisely what are enquired for, 
may be of interest. 

1659. Reference No, K.P. 32. Fo, 2. v. 
John Birchall and Alice his wife com- 
plain against John Wilson in action of 
assumpstt Damage £20. The plaintiffs 
allege that Jeffrey Wrenall (father of 
plaintiff Alice) made his will and, thereby 
gave Alice £15. The defendant denies 
that such will was made or legacy given. 

On 1 May, 1659, the defendant in con- 
sideration of 5s. paid to him by Birchall 
promised that if Jeffrey did make such will 
and give such legacy he, the defendant, 
would upon request pay to John Birchall 
£15. It is declared that Jeffrey made the 
will and gave the legacy. The defendant 
denies and puts ‘“‘himselfe upon the 
contry.”” 

In the same Court Book at Fo. 3. is a case 

on similar lines. William Lathom com- 

plains against Ellen Forth, widow, in a 
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plea of trespass on the case Damages £40. | 
The plaintiff alleges that Wm. Forth | 
(husband of defendant Ellen) deceased had | 
made his will. On 20 March, 1658, the | 
defendant in consideration of 12d. paid | 
to her by plaintiff promised that if | 
William Forth did make the will and did | 
not afterwards revoke it then defendant | 
would upon request pay to plaintiff £40. | 
The plaintiff says that Wm. Forth made | 
his will at Wigan on 10 Jan., 1650, and 
did not afterwards revoke it and that the | 
defendant refuses to pay the £40. The de- | 
fendant pleads she did not assume and | 
promise as declared. | 


1663. Reference No, K.P, 36. James Laith- | 


1641. 


1641. 


wait v. Ja. Harrison. On the 2nd of | 
February last, the defendant desired plain- 
tiff to pay 6s. if his cock, which was then 
to feight in the cock-pitt, lost, and he 
would repay it upon demand. He saith the 
cock did feight and lost and he paid 6s., 
but the defendant the same hath not paid. | 
K.P. 17. folio 5. John Bolton com- 
plains against Thomas Brooks in a plea of 
damages of 10s. and says that on the 6th 
of October, 1641, there was deposited into ' 
the defendant’s hands the sum of 5s. by | 
the complainant and one Chrofer Norres | 
which sum of 5s. the defendant was to} 
deliver to the complainant in case the said | 
Chrofer did refuse to gage or lay 40s. that | 
Peter Brighouse could not throw a finger | 
stone 30 roods backward and forward 8) 
yeards to the rood, which the said Chrofer | 
refused to do to the damage of 10s. The | 
jury sav 5s, and no more, 

K.P. 17, folio 5 v. John Boulton (the 
same plaintiff as in the last case) com- 
plains against Thomas Bordman in a plea 
of damages of 30s. and says that on the 
6th of October, 1641, the complainant and 
one John Twheate did deposit in the de- 
fendant’s hands the sum of 20s., namely 
either party 10s. which the defendant was 
to deliver the complainant in case the said 
John Twheate did refuse to shoot an 
hyleing arrowe in any bow whatsoever 3) 
shoots straight forward, standing where he 
finds his arrowe for £10 upon Houghton 
Moore the 14th of October then next fol- 
lowing with Peter Brighouse who was to, 
throw a stone and standing in like manner | 
4 times straight forward which the said | 
Twheate refused to do and the defendant | 
unjustly detains the said 20s. from the 


complainant and the same day the now de- 


fendant was in consideration of 12d. given 
him by the complainant to give him 54 
if the said Peter Brighouse did not refuge 
to perform the said match which he was to 
have performed. The jury say 20s. and no 
more. 

1639. K.P. 15, Fo. 8. John Rigby com. 
plains against Robert Langshaw in a plea 
of debt to the damage of 14s. and says that 
on the 6th of August last the defendant 
promised that if the complainant John 
Rigby could prove that one John Pritchet 
then servant to the defendant did carrie a 
swine of the complainant’s out of a feild 
in the occupation of the defendant called 
Mason’s Holme with the head downewards 
he the said defendant would pay to plaintiff 
the value of the same swine and complain- 
ant saith the swine was worth 14s. 


C. L. B. 
Wigan. 
NARLY STENOGRAPHY (clix. 332),— 
Ratcliff, Thomas. — This writer was a 


bookseller and stationer at Plymouth. The 
first printed edition of his system of short- 
hand was entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1687 
(Term Catalogues, ii. 209-10). A second and 
undated edition, with effigies of King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary, has been attributed 
to the year 1690 (British Museum), with a 
reprint in 1693 (Term Catalogues, ii, p. 459), 
A third edition appeared in 1711 (British 
Museum). The Christian name of the writer 
is believed to have been Thomas, and not 
John as sometimes given. When John Tay- 
lor, the water poet, stayed at Plymouth for 


| some two or three hours in 1649, he was 
| entertained by Ratcliff. In 1657 Ratcliff was 


proposing to print his system with the draft 
title quoted, in part, at ante p. 332, the 
quoted words being followed by .. . “and 
by Thomas Ratcliff in Plymouth by whome 
this shorthand writing is taught in a short 
space of tyme with ease and expedition to the 
learner, according to the Rules and charac- 
ters contained in this book.’’ The MS. has 
been traced to Edinburgh. In the titles to 
the editions of 1687 and (1690) it is stated 
that the system was .. . ‘‘invented some 
years since by Mr. Ratcliff of Plymouth, but 
not published in his lifetime ’’ . . . A speci 
men of the system was printed in the Western 
Antiquary, vol. i. p. 128, showing that it was 
an abbreviated longhand. Thus the Lord’s 
Prayer begins, ‘‘ Our fa weh rt n hvn.”’ For 
further information about Ratcliff’s work, 1 


ference may be made to a book by Alexander 


T. Wright, entitled ‘Mr, Ratcliff of Ply- 
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Mr. W. J. Cartron will probably be in- | 
terested to know that the catalogue of Lord | 
Crawfurd’s Library (The Bibliotheca Linde- 
siana, Vol. iv., 1910), under ‘ Shorthand,’ 
contains a large collection of early books on 
Stenography—sixteen columns. No ‘olla- 
tions, however, are given. Unfortunately, 
not many of the editions that Mr. Carron 
asks for are included. 

There are a few: (1) Cole’s ‘ Newest oar 
shorthand,’ 1674 edn.; (2) Dix’s ‘ New art | 
of brachygraphy,” 1633 edn.; (3) Stringer’s | 
‘Rich Redivivus’ . 1686 edn. At the 
same time numerous other editions of the 
works he quotes are included, and other 
works by the same authors ; for instance, 
under T. Metcalfe, there is ‘ Radio-steno- | 
graphy,’ 7th, 8th, 10th and 19th edns., 1649- 
1679, and ‘ The Schoolmaster to the Art of 
Stenography,’ 1688 edn. ; Ratcliff’s ‘ New 
Art of Short and Swift, ‘Writing without 
Characters,’ 2nd edn., 1700; T. Shelton’s 
‘Zeiglograhpy,’ edns, for 1654, 1574 and 1685. 

The ‘Short Title Catalogue’ records that | 
the 1626 edn. of T. Shelton’s ‘Short Writ- 
ing’ is in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, as | 
well as the 1630 edn.; and J. Willis’s ‘ Art | 
of Stenography,’ 1602, is given as being both 
in the Bodleian Library and the British | 
Museum, 

The following bibliographical books on _ 
shorthand, being published in rather out-of- | 
the-way places, may not have come under | 
Mr. Cartron’s notice :—‘ Catalogue of a Col- 
lection of Works on Shorthand in the posses- 
sion of J. O’Donnell,’ Manchester, 1902; 
‘Catalogue of Books on Shorthand, Crypto- 
graphy, etc., in the Library of R. Todd, 
Luton,’ 1912’; A. T. Wright, ‘ Jeremiah Rich, | 
Semigrapher | of the Commonwealth,’ London, 
G. Barber, 1911. There is also a collection | 
of shorthand books in the Manchester City | 
Libraries. 


| 
| 
| 


A.J. H. | 


No doubt the querist is familiar with the | 
lists in Watts’s ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,’ 
vol. iv, Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual, | 
ili, 2388, and John Westby Gibson’s ‘The 
Bibliography of Shorthand ’ (1887). Scott’s 
Catalogue of the Sloane MSS, should be con- 
sulted, especially pp. 48, 494. 
J. ARDAGH. | 


RAMSAY : ELLIOT (clix. 296).—Charles 
Elliot, of Parliament Close, Edinburgh, 


who died 12 Jan., 1790, was a well-known 
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bookseller and publisher in his day. He 
may have dealt also in prints. His daughter, 





| Ann, in 1807 married John Murray (b. 1778, 


d. 1843) of the famous London publishing 
house. 
W. T. T. Extirort. 
40, Westbourne Park Road, Bayswater, W.2. 


PASSION. PLAYS (clix. 333). — Pistoia 

(Tuscany) is not quite in the district in- 
G. S., but he may care to 
know that in 1860, or very near that date, 
I was taken to Pistoia to see a Passion 
Play almost exactly similar to the Ober- 
Ammergau performances. It remained im- 
pressed on my memory for two reasons; first, 
because I was lost for three hours in a dense 
crowd, and secondly, because the principal 
character expectorated incessantly and very, 


| very noisily throughout the performance. 


Guy FLEErwoop WILSON. 


by A. 
’ states 


The article on ‘Passion Plays,’ 
Salzer in the ‘ Catholic Encyclopedia 
that 


public interest in the Passion Play awoke 
anew during the last decades of the nineteenth 
century, and since then Brixlegg and Vorder- 
thiersee in the Tyrol, Héritz in southern 
Bohemia, and above all, Oberammergau in 
Upper Bavaria attract thousands to their 
plays. The text of the play of Vorderthiersee 
(Gespiel in der Vorderen Thiersee’) dates 
from the second half of the seventeenth century. 

. Productions of the play, which came from 
Bavaria to the Tyrol in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, were arranged at regular 
intervals during the first half of the nineteenth 
century; since 1855 they have taken place at 
regular intervals at Brixlegg every ten years. 
The HG6ritz passion play, the present text of 
which is from the pen of Provost Landsteiner, 


| has been produced every five years, since 1893. 


On p. 252 of Baedeker’s ‘ Austria’ is a 
‘ Horitz, the ‘ Oberammergau of 
the Bohemian Forest,’ where interesting Pas- 
sion Plays have been performed periodically 


| since 1816 (re-arranged by the German Béhm- 


erwald-Bund; 20,000 spectators in 1894.)’’ 
The two following quotations relating to Vor- 


4 der-Tiersee and Brixlegg are from Baedeker’s 


— and the Dolomites’ :—‘‘ Vorder Tier- 
. Short of the church, to the right, 

is is the passion play theatre (last performance 

** Brixlegg . 

| Folk plays are performed here in summer, 

and up to 1913 Passion Plays were given 


| every ten years.”’ 


H. M. Casumore. 


conte! City Librarian. 
Birmingham. 
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PAM JAM INN (clix, 171, 214, 249, 321).— | 
I feel sure that the explanation offered | 


at the second reference for the name Ram 
Jam is incorrect. There is no ‘‘ native name,’’ 


such as Ram Jam, that I ever heard of, | 
‘for a table servant who fulfils every re- | 
It is probable, | 
however, that the ‘“ officer’s servant ’’ who} 


quirement in that capacity.” 


‘‘yeturned from India’’ about 1740, and 
manufactured the spirit he called Ram Jam 


had a native servant named Ramjani (recte | 
Ramazan), after whom he named his special | 
That name is common enough | 
of the| 
lower orders born in the month of Ramazan | 
(vulgo Ramjan) during which the great | 


concoction. 


in Hindustani for Muhammadans 


Indian Muslim festivals are held, 
R. C. TEmMptie. 


GUILD OF THE HOLY STANDARD (clix. 
N 315.)—The Guild of the Holy Standard 
(for men) and the Guild of Saint Helena (for 
women) together constitute the Army Guild, 
still in existence with its chief secretary’s 
office at Church House, Westminster. The 
objects of the Guild are to promote the reli- 
gious and social welfare ef soldiers, their 
wives and families; and it has established a 
home for orphan daughters of non-commis- 
sioned officers and men. 
Frep. R. GAL. 


(GURIOUS NAMES (clix. 117, 161, 197, 
249, 283, 321). — Administration of the 
goods of Robert Gale, of Lincoln’s Inn, was 
granted to his principal creditor in 1717, his 
widow, Saladina Gale, renouncing. What 
was Saladina’s maidenname? Robert Gale 
was buried in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, aged 43; 
he was admitted 1696, 2nd son of Thomas 
Gale of Bishop’s Hull, Somerset, armiger. 

John, son of Epaphroditus and Elizabeth 
Peirce, was baptized at Harrietsham, Kent, 
in 1715. Epapliroditus (agreeable, hand- 
some) was one sent by St. Paul to the Philip- 
pians (Phil, ii, 25, iv. 18). 

The will, dated 1812 (P.C.C. 481 Packen- 
ham), of William Tapley of Brompton, 
parish of Gillingham, Kent, mentions wife 
Philadelphia, and daughter Rosetta Phila- 
delphia, spinster. 

FreD. R. GALE. 


WETAL-DESTROYING INSECTS (clix. 


314, 356).—Truly, one-half of the scien- | 
what the other 


does not know 
Almost any entomologist of 


tific world 
half is doing. 


standing could have told the writer of the 
article in the Zeitschrift that the capability of 


certain insects to perforate, some metals, but 
chiefly lead has been known for a very long 
time. In England an early record may be 
found in the first volume, published 1815, of 
Kirby and Spence’s ‘Introduction to Ento- 
mology.’ 

The larva of a Cerambyx sometimes does 
material injury to the woodwork of the roofs 
of houses in London, piercing in every 
direction the fir rafters, and, when arrived 
at the perfect state, making its way out even 
through sheets of lead one-sixth of an inch 
thick, when they happen to have been nailed 
upon the rafter in which it has assumed its 
final metamorphosis. I am indebted to the 
kindness of Sir Joseph Banks for a specimen 
of such a sheet of lead, which, though only 
eight inches long and: four broad, is ‘thus 
pierced with twelve oval holes of some of which 
the largest diameter is a quarter of an inch! 
Mr. Charles Miller first discovered lead in 
the stomach of the larva of this insect. (Vol. 
i. 38rd Ed.. 1818, p. 235, note ‘ d.’’) 

Other early references are in the Proceed- 
ings of the Entomological Society of London, 
where, under date Sept. 2, 1850, Alfred 
Ainger (father of the late Canon Ainger) r- 
cords the perforation of a leaden water-pipe 
by a female of Sirex gigas, one of the ‘‘ wood 
wasps’’ referred to in the article. 

The Zoologist, vol. viii., p. 
another record by Prof. Henslow. 

The larva of the Goat Moth is also known 
to be undeterred by lead. 

In my own experience I have seen a leaden 
gas-pipe, which had been perforated, also by 
a female S. gigas. This might have heen at- 
tended with fatal results to the inmates of 
the house in which it occurred, buti for the 
facts (1) that it was a slot meter, (2) that 
the paid-for supply was almost exhausted, 

It must be insisted upon that these injuries 
are due to accident, not design. The insect 
in its desire to gain the open finds the metal 
in its way, and perforce, bites through the 
obstruction, 

E. G. B. 
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Being much troubled of late by mysterious 
burstings of lead-pipes in my household and, 
feeling somewhat uneasy, I sent the interest- 
ing extract from ‘N. & Q.’ to my plumber 
for his consideration, a man of great experi- 
ence in such matters. He replied as follows: 


In the whole of my experience as a plumber 
I have never recorded a case of damage being 
done to lead, water or gas pipes by beetles. 
Though I have come across many _ instances 
where these pipes have been eaten through by 
rats and mice, these cases having usually 
occurred in outbuildings, where the drains 
have become defective. 
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It is interesting to note this record of in- | 
dustry and intelligence on the part of the | 
beetles, and one cannot help admiring the | 
fortitude they displayed in their resolutions | 
to die sooner than face the second hard task | 
that was imposed upon them. The only} 
previous instance of their skill I can call to | 
mind is in connection with some lines of 
poetry I read somewhere :— 

The Water Beetle tries to teach 

An art that’s far beyond our reach, 
He glides along the water’s face, 

With ease, celerity and grace, 
Astonishing the human race. 

But if he ever stopped to think 

Of how he did it, why he’d sink. 


F, Brapsury. 


QTRODE VERSUS. CASAMAJOR (clix. 
296).—This Chancery suit, under the 
title of ‘ Casamajor v. Strode,’ occupied the 
courts for a long period. It seems to have | 
started in 1809, and from that date to 1843, 
phases of the litigation, mainly on minor 
questions of title, are to be found reported 
in old Jaw reports. In none of these is there | 
any information likely to be of use. But 
doubtless the original records could be seen 
at the Public Record Office, and William 
Strode’s will could be inspected at Somerset 


House. 
R. S. B. 


SSOCIATION FOR THE DEFENCE OF | 
KING WILLIAM III (clix. 334).—The | 
Association Rolls of 1696 are in the Public | 
Record Office under reference ‘ Petty Bag. 
Association Oath Rolls.’ Those for Somer- | 
set are numbered 220 to 239. There are 473 | 
rolls from countries and towns in England 
and Wales, The signatures-are in many | 
cases autograph, and in others they are by 
mark. Local knowledge of the names is ne- 
cessary for accurate transcription. 


R. S. B. 


This association was subscribed by citizens | 
through the local authorities and courts, and | 
the lists of the signatures in boroughs will | 
be found in their respective borough archives. | 
The Wigan signatures appear in the Oaths | 
Book for the period, there being about a hun- 
dred names spread over the years 1697-1700. 
The text of the oath or declaration can be 
given if Mr. Marks requires it. 
A. J. H. 


Wigan. | 


PRICE (clix. 333). — Sir CHRISTOPHER | 
Baynes may find these notes of service. | 
They are from Beaven’s Bristol Lists. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| stones of some sort. I have heard a tradi- 
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The Rev. Durban Brice, Mayor’s Chap- 
lain, 1837-8; d. 14 Jan,, 1839, aet. 25. 

Edward Brice. Member of Bristol (om- 
mon Council, 1767-1809; Alderman 1782- 
1809; three times Sheriff; Mayor 1782-3; d. 
16 Oct., 1809, aet, 72. 

Edward Brice. Member of Bristol Com- 
mon Council, 1806-1833; Sheriff twice; d. 
14 July, 1833, aet. 66. 

The Rev, Edward Cowell Brice. Mayor’s 
Chaplain, 1824-5; Vicar Great Newnham, 
1847-81; d. 29 May, 1881, aet. 86. 

Henry Brice. Warden Merchant Ven- 
turers, 1847-8; d. 28 March, 1882, aet. 67. 

Richard Dawbney Brice. Master Merchant 
Venturers, 1832-3; d. 16 Dec., 1838. 

Samuel Brice, Master Merchant Ven- 
turers, 1815-6; d. 28 Feb., 1842. 

Thomas Durbin Brice. Master Merchant 
Venturers, 1829-30; d. 25 Feb., 1855, aet. 70. 

William Brice. Clerk to Justices of Peace, 
1836-75 ; Town Clerk, 1874-80; d. 14 March, 
1887, aet. 74. 

William Draper Brice. Mayor’s Clerk, 
1807-10; City Solicitor, 1812-49; Clerk of 
Arraigns, 1820-35; Clerk of Requests, 1816- 
47; d. 18 Feb., 1849. 

Worthington Brice. Master St. Stephen’s 
Ringers, 1759; died 4 Oct., 1765. 

Worthington Brice. Member of Bristol 
Common Council, 1799-1826; Sheriff 1799- 
1800; d. 13 Jan., 1826. 

William Brice, servant to Fiennes Trot- 
man, Esq., died 22 Oct., 1791, aged 23, and 
is buried at Syston, near Bristol. 

According to Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
sub ‘ Harford, of Blaise Castle, near Bris- 


| tol,’ Edward Brice (1737-1809) was father of 


Samuel Brice of Frenchay,’ near Bristol 
(? No. 7 above), who had an only surviving 
daughter, Susan Harriet, who married in 
1825 Henry Charles Harford, of Clifton. 
C. Roy Hvupieston. 
Redland, Bristol. 


PLAGUE-STONES (clix. 242, 281, 320, 
340).—The stone mentioned at the last 
reference, between Manchester and Altrin- 
cham, ‘‘near Vale,’’ possibly refers to the 
Great Stone or Plague Stone at Stratford, 
which still stands by the high-road half-way 
between Stratford and Old Trafford. 

In vol. v. p. 293 of the Transactions of the 
Lane. and Ches, Antiquarian Society (1887) 
a communication about this stone by Mr. 
George Esdaile is referred to. The stone 
contains two large square holes which at one 
time evidently contained crosses or standing 
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tion that the prosperity of the de Trafford | 


family is in some way dependent on this | 


ancient stone. | 

Other plague-stones are mentioned in a/| 
paper in vol, xii. pp. 52-99 of the Transac- | 
tions of the same society (1894)—‘ Chrono- 
logical] Notes on the Visitations of Plague | 
in Lancashire and Cheshire,’’ by W. E. A. 
Axon. Round Congleton, Cheshire, it is 
mentioned : 

There are still plague stones, that is cubical | 
blocks with hollow tops to fill with water for | 
change of money, to be seen at some of the | 
outlets of the borough; notably one near | 


Congleton Edge. 
A. W. Boyp. 


AN EARLY ENGLISH BIBLE (clix. 332). 

—The Bible which Mr. KeEenpRa Baxen | 
seeks to identify is the fifth Cranmer Great | 
Bible of 1541. The words ‘‘ execrable calfe,”’ | 


are correct, 

W. R. Daviss. | 

ST: MARTHA’S CHURCH, SURREY | 
(clix. 293, 337), — I would 

that the riotous procession that once wended 


| 
| 


suggest | 





its way up St. Martha’s Hill on a Good 
Friday, be taken into consideration in | 
accounting for the name: also the| 
earth-rings near the church. (Surrey | 


Arch. Soc., xv. 158; xvi. 248. T. F. Thisel- 
ton Dyer, ‘ British Popular Customs’ (1876), 
pp. 156-7; W. Johnson, ‘Folk Memory’ 
(1908), 336). 

The Good Friday riotous procession is not 
Christian, and if not Christian, it must be 
pre-Christian and pagan. If any reader is 
of opinion that there were peoples in Britain 
long before the Celt and the Saxon, and that 
these peoples have left behind them frag- 
ments of their languages in place-names, I 
should be glad to hear from them directly. 


T. F. G. Dexter. | 





Perranporth. | 


GARRISONS OF ENGLAND IN 1660 (clix. | 
9, 46, 334). — There is an account of | 
Mote’s Bulwark, Dover, in Grose’s ‘ The An- | 
tiquities of England and Wales,’ vol. iii. p. | 
42; new edition. It is illustrated by a “‘ pros- 
pect’? taken in the year 1762. The plate, | 
however, states ‘‘ published 20 Sept., 1784, | 


| evidences. 


Park, Withyam, Sussex. 
M. 


(HETWODE (clix. 333). — The following 


book may be of interest to your corres. | 
| pondent :—‘ Tucker, Stephen. 


Pedigree of 
the family of Chetwode of Chetwode, Co, 
Bucks; of Oakley, Co. Stafford; Worleston, 
Co, Chester; and of Warkworth, Co. North- 
ampton; with their charters and other 
To which is added report and 
papers connected with their claim to the 
barony of De Wahull, and an account of 
‘“ The Chetwode Rhyne toll.’’’ . . . Privately 


| printed for Sir George Chetwode, baronet. 
London, Mitcheli and Hughes, 1884. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 
jy AW-BONE OF WHALE AS ARCH (clix. 


136, 174, 197, 214, 232, 266, 303, 341) — 


The following extract, taken from ‘ Round 
About the Upper Thames,’ by Alfred Wil- 
liams, 1922, may be of interest in this con- 
nection. 

In the garden of the Manor House, Buscot, 
Berkshire, is an arch made of the jawbone 
of a whale. The length of the jaw is fifteen 
feet, by twelve feet wide at the base and six 
feet near the nose. Although it is stated to 
have stood in its present position for a hun- 
dred years, it is practically unimpaired and 
the bone is almost as hard as stone. (P. 103.) 

Davip T. WYLIE, M.D. 

Oxford. 


BOOKS ON NATIONAL ENSIGNS (clix. 

333).—There is a fair number of books 
on national flags. Among the more accessi- 
ble and comprehensive might be named :— 
MacGeorge (A.), ‘ Flags: some Account of 
their History an Uses,’ 1881; Bland (W.), 
‘ National Banners: their History and Con- 
struction,’ 1892; Eardley-Wilmot (S.), ‘Our 
Flags: their Origin, Use and Traditions,’ 
1901; Hulme (E.), ‘ Flags of the World: 


_their History, Blazonry, and Associations,’ 


189; Preble (G. H.), ‘ A History of the Flag 

of the United States,’ Boston, 1872. Most of 

the larger public libraries will contain these 
ks, 


A. J. H. 


FIRST LONDON TRAMWAY (clix. 277, 
341).—At Friends’ School, Croydon, in 
1868, there was an American pupil, Hugh 








by S. Hooper. S. Sparrow Sc.’ | 
L. A. Vroter. | Vail, whose father had come to London to 
ee | establish the first tramway. I have the boy's 
ELLY, OF KELLY, DEVON (clix. 533). | picture in a group of 1868. But the ‘ Ency. 
— Richard Price, rege oie od | Brit.’ antedates this, 
anker of | 
and Highfield | 


ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 
Cheltenham, Pennsylvania. 


Admiral Kelly, is described as 
Duke Street, 


Westminster, 
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—— 


VERRILL is correct. There were Kymes 
of Kyme. The family had its origin in Lin- 
colnshire, where there are a couple of places 
named Kyme distinguished as 


The priory of Kyme was founded early in 
the reign of Henry II by Philip de Kyme, 
steward to Gilbert de Gant, Earl of Lincoln. 
Philip married Agnes de Waleys of Helaugh. 
He died in 1272. His son William de Kyme 
died childless in 1338. Philip’s daughter 
Lucy married before 1303 Robert de Umfra- 
ville, 2nd Earl of Angus. Lucy had for her 
dowry Faldingworth in Lincolnshire, Her 
son Gilbert de Umfraville, 3rd earl of Angus, 
became heir to his uncle William de Kyme’s 
estates in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. In 
1351 he inherited the manor of Burwell in 
Lincolnshire which William de Kyme’s 
widow, Joan, held in dower. This is the 
Joan mentioned by Mrs. VERRILL as having, 
as a widow, married Nicholas de Cantilupe 
or Cantelupe. Was he the Sir Nicholas 
third Baron Cantelupe who died in 1355 
whose tomb is in Lincoln Cathedral? or was 
he the son of this Baron? 

Three of the manors mentioned in the docu- 
ment quoted by Mrs. VeRRILL, Ravensthorpe, 
Boltby and Thirlby, are peculiarly situated 
in the North Riding. They are manors in 
the township of Felixkirk, in the West Rid- 
ing. The township was included in the Lib- 
erty of Ripon until it was separated by the 
Act of 1 Victoria. The principal landowner 
is, or was, the Archbishop of York. 

Unless Staynelby be either Stainsby or 
Stainley, I am unable to locate it; and Farn- 
ham is also obscure. Azerlow is almost cer- 
tainly Azerley, a place in the extensive parish 
of Kirkby Mayzeard in Upper Nidderdale. 
Braithewaite and Ridemere, the latter now 
spelled Redmire, are in Wensleydale, both of 
which had early connections with the Castle 
Bolton Estates. H. Askew. 


ARKWORTH CASTLE, OXFORD- 
SHIRE (clix. 333).—Warkworth is not 


in Oxfordshire, but is just across the border | 


in South-West Northamptonshire. The castle 
was destroyed in the eighteenth century. 


I have a note to the effect that it is con-| 


nected with the names of John Gother, Allan 
Butler, and Dr. Challoner, Bishop 
Doberus. The two former were chaplains at 
the Castle, Gother being a well-known Cath- 
olic writer of the seventeenth century, and 


Butler was the author of the ‘Lives of the | 


Saints.’ H. Askew. 


| 


| 


| 


North and | 
South, the latter being the more important. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


{YME: CANTELUPE (clix, 297).—Mrs. | 
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ae: The Library. 


The Mysterious Universe. By Sir James 
Jeans. (Cambridge University Press. 
3s. 6d. net.). 


[? seems not unlikely that, as an influence 

on popular thought, this little book will 
be found to have been epoch-making. For 
one thing, Sir James Jeans presents the new 
physical explanations of the sum of things 
in such form and degree of detail, and also 








| with such reference to now effete explana- 


of | 


tions as will best serve the purposes of the 
journalist and magazine-writer, on whom 
now-a-days, popular thought more than ever 
depends. This remark is intended as com- 
pliment, not only to the author but also to 
the journalist; for though the conclusions, 
which have attracted so much attention, may, 
in a sense, be grasped by any thinking per- 
son, the matters, whether experiment or 
reasoning, leading up to them, will tax as 
well as exhilarate the non-mathematical 
mind. Beneath his lucidity and the careful 
choice of significant detail, Sir James is 
commendably unsparing, and his presenta- 
tion of the mystery of the universe is likely, 
at any rate, to break up the model made in 
so many imaginations by a facile material- 
ism. 

We are all familiar with the fact that 
Einstein’s hypothesis of relativity has proved 
destructive at any rate to the hypothesis of 
a ‘‘ force of gravity ’’ included in Newton’s 
law of gravitation. This makes it the more 
interesting to find that the new knowledge 
has reverted to Newton’s thought on the a 
ject of absolute rest, and to his perception 
that, apart from a medium, absolute speed 
of motion through space must be impossible 
to determine. Again, the quantum theory 
was strikingly anticipated by him in that 
member of his corpuscular theory of light 
which explained the phenomena of reflection 
and refraction by a play of alternations. The 
passage which the general reader has seized 
upon with the most avidity is that in which 
the author suggests that ‘‘ from the intrinsic 
evidence of his creation, The Great Archi- 
tect of the Universe now begins to appear 
as a pure mathematician.’’ We will quote 
two others which seem to us equally, if not 
more, worth pondering :— 

‘‘ We can most simply interpret conscious- 
ness as something residing entirely outside 
the picture, and making contact with it only 
along the world lines of our bodies.”’ 
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‘““We are not so much strangers or in- | 
truders in the universe as we at first thought. 
Those inert atoms in the primeval slime 
which first began to foreshadow the attributes 
of life were putting themselves more, and 
not less, in accord with the fundamental 
nature of the universe.’’ 


The Eighteen-Highties. By Fellows of the 
Royal Society of Literature. Edited by 
Walter de la Mare. (Cambridge Univer- 
versity Press, 12s. 6d. net.). 


[THE writers who one by one address us in 

this volume have all a strongly estab- 
lished claim to the respectful hearing; and in 
every case, though not in all to an equal 
degree, the claim is sustained. It is sus- 
tained chiefly by force of epigram, sugges- 
tion or anecdote, not in every case strictly to 
the point, but none the less welcome for that. 
Of real criticism there is comparatively 
little, and chiefly for the reason that, on 
most of the subjects, all that the critic can 
say has already been said. Tennyson and 
Browning, Henley and Stevenson, Lewis 
Carroll, Gilbert and Sullivan, even T. E. 
Brown and Ibsen—what can one hope to do 
about these save to repeat accepted apprecia- 
tion, with some little fresh individual 
touches, and deliver wonted qualifications 
with some little attempt at new refinement— 
the whole as spiritedly as possible? The 
reader who turns to the essays upon them | 
will find himself less concerned with the sub- 
ject than with the essayist—Mrs, Woods, Mr. | 
de la Mare, Mr. Chesterton, Dr. Boas and | 
Mr. H. Granville-Barker, to name them in 
the same order. In none do we find the 
writer at his known best; in all there are 
flatnesses, as if spontaneous interest had 
sometimes flagged; in all, as one would ex- | 
pect, there are rewarding bits to cheer one on. 
Lord Lytton’s essay has a title, ‘ The Poetry 
of Owen Meredith,’ which starts an expecta- | 
tion it hardly fulfils; but it gives instead | 
a sketch of his father’s life, which must 
command sympathy. Father Martindale on 
Newman and Manning in the ’eighties— 
though there seems an odd want of humour 
in calling the one ‘‘the Sibyl’’ and_ the 
other ‘‘ the Sphinx ’’—provides perhaps the 
most substantial pages in the book. In his 
estimation of ‘The Place of Pater,’ Mr. 
T. S. Eliot takes for his study one of the 
most interesting aspects of the thought of the 
time, focussing on ‘Marius the Epicurean.’ | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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We agree with his diagnosis of the cause of 
Pater’s fundamental ineffectiveness, though 
we think there is a little more to be said in 
his favour than Mr. Eliot allows. Pater 
had a peculiar insight into the values— 
intellectual, aesthetic and spiritual—both of 
renunciation and of joy, which certainly 
made some permanent impression; and we 
have often suspected that much of the insig- 
tence on the visual in modern poetry could be 
traced back to him. The best article 

considered as a_ survey of the general 
literary character of the period, is that of 
Mr. Forrest Reid on its ‘ Minor Fiction,’ 

Here are revived memories of many good 
books—‘ Mehalah,’ for example, and ‘ Bevis,’ 

—which are deservedly growing faint. Mr. 

John Drinkwater in ‘ Martin Tupper ’ con- 

fers some attractiveness on a rather thank 

less theme. As a piece of writing perhaps the 

Editor’s Introduction should rank highest of 

the whole group. 


We have receive from the Oxford Press the 
following new members of their World’s 
Classics series: ‘ American Critical Essays’; 
‘Pages from a Journal ’—Mark Rutherford; 
‘ Stories of Africa.’ The first has an Intro 
duction by Mr. Norman Foerster. 


CORRIGENDA. 
At ante p. 340, col. 2, 1. 3, for “ Vale” read 


| Sale. 


And at ante p. 343, col. 2, 1. 6 of par. 2, for 
“79°” read 69, 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are tt 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
*‘N. & Q’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to al 
article to which has already appeared, corree 
pondents are requested to give within paren 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

The Manager will be en to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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